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ABSTRACT ^ , . . ^ 

Management style is a major factor in the successful • 
accomplishment of the many tasks required of an educational 
administrator. An administrator's leadership style develops in 
proportion to his adaptation to organizational structure ^ his 
■personality and value system, his concept qf personal success, 
experiences both in and out of his managerial capacity, and the role 
expectations as perceived by others. The resulting style, in turn, 
greatly influences the school and its ipersonnel. Research indicates 

^^administrators must be subordinate-centered and that, given , the 
problem-oriented nature of modern school organizations, they must be 
adaptive, oScuments cited in this review examine in detail the 
determinants and influences of managerial style. The review concludes 
with specific recommendations of parti'cular management styles. 
Sixteen of the documents surveyed are available from the ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service. (Author)\ 
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The multiplicity of role demands rcq u ire Ji today's educational 
administrator to be an adaptive leader; that is -an individual 
who has the ability to vary his leader behavior appropriately in 
differing situations. 

Hlauchard and Ilerscy (1970) 

Schools arc complex . organizations, and the tasks of an 
educational administrator are correspondingly numerous and 
intricate. An administrator's style as a manager is a major 
iactor in hi.s sticeess at various Uusks, 

Managerial style results iVom adaptation lo a variety of 
forces: organizati(|^nali structure, the administrator's person- 
ality and value,,systcm, his concept of personal success, 
experiences both in and out of his managerial capacity, and 
the role expectations of others.WhatcA'er its determinants, 
the resulting style greatly influences the organization and 
its personnel. 

, Management style affects organizational climate, superior- 
subordinate relationships, and subordinate job satisfaction. 
Each administrator's particular mode of operation influences 
his ability to perform well within the organizational 
hierarchy. Research indicates that, given the problem- 
oriented" -.nature, of modern school organization, adminis- 
trators must be, above all, adaptive. Their style must enable 
them to confront a variety of problems and situations on 
behalf of the school . • ' 
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Documents in this review examine various nianat^eimMit • styles, ■ ihcir clelerniinanls, 
relationships to organiztitions, and inHiienees. While the e!npliasis is on educational man- 
agement, several articles contain pertinent informatitm Ironv other fields- The concluding 
section includes recommendations ol particular styles, each of which is adapti\'c and 
subordinate-centered. 

Sixteen of the documents are avaihiblc from the KRIC Docnmcni Reproduction Scn icc. 
Complete ordering instructions appear at the end of the reviev/. 



Administrative Styles 

Workshop participants playing the role 
of principal of a mythical junior high school 
exhibited three administrative styles (Gay- 
nor 1972). Gavnor identifies the st vies as 
p e r so n a 1 - 1 r a n s a c t i p n a 1 , , /a u t h o r i t a r i a n , and 
participative. The pcrsonal-transactional 
leader seeks informafion, makes decisions 
based on that inforpiation, and conimnni- 
cates to his subo;';di nates. The style is 
basically leader-centered. The authoritarian 
leader is subject-clintered, emphasizing cur- 
riculum over pe/sonnel. His style involves 
impersonal con^munieation and an empha- 
sis on authorit^y. The participative leader is 
person-oriented and emphasizes human re- 
lations and faec-to-facc communication. 

Ignatovich (1971) designed a research 
project 16 identify leader types from 
teacher descriptions of elementary principal 
leader behaviors. At the same lime, he was 
interes|i-ed in studying the effects of leader 
types on teacher behavior. 

Responses from ninety-nine lowa elem- ■ 
entary schools revealed three basic principal 
leadership types. The 'Tolerant-Integrator'' 
principal is considerate and tolerant in his 
dealings with subordinates. The ''Intolerant- 
Structuralist" principal is more bureaucratic 
and role-oriented, and he tends to stress 
production. The "Tolerant-Interloper'' prin- 
cipal gran ts^ teachers complete freedom and 
does not assume the leader role. 



The research indicates that teachers feel 
less disengaged from the organization and 
less burdened by their workload under 
"Tolcrt/nt-Intcgrator" principals. Their es- 
prit ahsO tends to be higher under such 
leaders. Ignatovich found principal type 
to be unrelated to both staff size and 
organizational intimacy. 

Bernthal (1969) examines different types 
of organization-— charismatic, traditi(3nal, 
bureaucratic, and task-oriented— and the 
role of the leader in each. In the modern, 
task-oriented system associated with educa- 
tional management, thcJeader rc^le cannot 
be generalized as decision-making,-directi(Mi 
and control, problem-solving, in.spirat ion, 
communication, or any other simple func- 
tion. Instead, the leader in such an orgunizH- 
tion must realistically assess environmental 
forces or constraints, articulate the organi- 
zation's niission, secure resoiu'ces for the 
functions of the organization, represent the 
organization to its constituency, and provide 
internal coordination, communication, and 
conflict resolution. 

The leader of a task-oriented system 
must be flexible and adaptive rather than 
authoritarian or democriitic. He must cor- 
rectly assess the forces in "himself, the 
organization, and the larger environment. 
Then he must respond appropriately to 
these.Tactors in each situation. • 
^ Bernthal contends that a task-oriented 
system requires an administrator who is / 



iK'illiL'r slront^ nor weak l)ul .;in inlL\i;!al 
part of a complex social svsieni. The afl- 
iiiiiiist rator's c^oal is prodiu l i\ e inl e5L!;rai ion 
o.riuinian and noiduuiiaii resourc es in an or- 
,t^aniza^ion \vc)rkin^ toward a c'omnion g(Kd. 

Blanc hard and Ilersey (1970) disrarci tlie 
Icrniiiiology applied in ihe past tc) leader- 
ship slyifS. Karly literature su,^,o;esled a 
normative/ style* that was either "autocrat ic" 
(also called '*production'Orienied"' or ".i^oal 
achievement'') or, "democratic"'' (also 
leiined "employee-oriented" or '^j;roup 
maintenance''). 

Recent studies cleiirly indicate there is 
no single all-purpose style, hut the authors 
identify varying combiiKitions of two be- 
/lavinr' patterns. Iniiiating Structure be- 
havior involves roles, structures, and a 
production orientation. Consideration be- 
ha\'ic)r' emphasizes interpersonal relation- 
ships, nuitual trust and respect, and an 
employee orientation. 

Leadership style, Blanchard imA Hersey 
maintain, varies in the extent to which 
each class of behavior is operating. The 
Ohio State Leadership Quadrants diagi*am 
illustrates four generalized management 
styles derived from combinations of the 
tw(^ behavior patterns: 



High 
Consideration 
. Low 
Structure 


High 
otruclure * 
High '( 
Consideration^/ 


Low 
Structure 
Low 
Consideration 


-High 
Structure 
Lou^ 
Consideration 



Initiating Structure (High) 

The Ohio State Leadership Quadrants 



- Blancdiard and Ilerse\' .icKocaie the "Lifc^ 
C-Vc'le Theory"" oi' manai^ement. This theoiy 
|)r()poses that manai^ement style follow the 
progress of subordinates from ininiatiiri{\" lu 
maturity. Leader bcha^■ior should pro^^^rcss 
Ironr (1) high Structure-low Considerai i(Mi 
tc^ (2) hi^^h Structine-hi^h (Consideration 
and (3) high Consideration-low Structure to 
(4) low Struciu re-low (Considei'at ion. For 
management of mature students, faculty, 
and otlic^' persoiuiel, the liter.atui'c suggests 
the low Structure-low Consideration pat- 
tern, which imolvL's minimal interference 
with subordinates, 

Determiinjamts • 

A paper by Bridges jin Mclntyre (1971) 
investigates the concept of personal success 
as a determinant cd'a principalis managerial 
style. Bridges identified four factors iliai 
affect administrative,; style: decisional pre- 
mises, or personal beliefs about vdiat will 
cause desired results; responses to known 
success and faiJure; the capacity to fmiction 
effectively w^ithout knowledge of results; 
and the yardstick,s used to measure per- 
sonal success. 

Confronicdsimultancousiy with the strong 
desire to know how well he is doing and the 
problematic characncr of estimating his .suc- 
cess within the organization, the principal is 
impelled to work out ways in which he can 
reduce the uncertainty about his personal 
success. How he chooses to solve his success 
problem is a major determinant of his mana- 
gerial style. 

Bridges cites examples of typical methods 
principals use to reduce uncertainty about 
personal success. Principals may be con- 
cerned with their statu.s in the bureau cracyr. 
If so^ they probably engage in GASing be- 
havior (Getting the Attention of Sup,eriors). 
Or, they may be concerned with their 



In the field of educational adminis- 
tration there seems to be an increasing 
need for adjusting the basic incompa- 
tibility between the social and psycho- 
logical needs of public school teachers, 
and the nature of monocratic, burtuu- 
cratic management patterns in educa- 
tional .organizations. The monocratic, 
bureaucraticffianagement styh, which 
emphasizes hierarchical control and 
chain of command, tends to be in 
conflict with the self-control or ccl- 
league control needs of professional 
people. Chung ( 1970) 



|)n)<frcss as proi cssionals, in which case 
ihcy usually seek public visihiliiy. They 
may s. 'licit the hh^h opinion (;1 subordinates 
ihrouoh a pcMSonnel-orienied style. Or, 
they may he consci{)us only of organiza- 
tional eiliciencv. H so, their style is oriented 
to rules and re^id.ii ions. 

•Combs (1970) contends that what an 
administrator does or knows will not dis- 
tinguish him as a ^^i^ood'' or /'bad'' adminis- 
trator, but the belief svstem he holds will. 
The first priority ol an administrator is to 
decide .what is imporfant, since indecision 
about what is important I'uins administrator 
el feet iven ess. 

Administrators are members of the ''help- 
ing professions/' Good helpers approach a 
problem from the viewpoint of the other 
person, A good helper is positive in his view 
of people. He sees himself in positive ways. 
He is characteri/.ed by altruistic purposes 
and 'Marge" goals, and he fits his methods 
to ihe task at band/ Such a pe 'son. Combs 
• states, is a ''good" administrator. 

Thomas (1969) examined ehavior 
changes of a group of eleincntar\ school 
principals who participated iri a laboratory 
training experience designed to improve 
their human i^elations skills. Me uscd^ a 
before-and-after study, with a control group, 
to determine resulting differences in the 
job-related interpersonal behavior of the 
principals and in the organizational climate 
of their .schools. 

Compared to the control group, the 
laboratory-trained principals became rnore 
tactful and more considerate of the indi- 
vidual nccdsof the siaff. They demonstrated 
a more collaborative approach to decision- 
making. Thomas also noted that 

being more tactful, more considerate, and 
more democratic with the staff could help a 
principal overcome the interpersonal barriers 



associated with helping a teacher improve 
his teaching perforiTiance. 

The' staffs of the participating principals 
exhibited higher ,gi*oup morale after the 
laboratory experience. In addition, the 
organizational climate of the schools 
managed by laboratory-trained principals 
became more open. . 

In a later analysis of the same research, 
Thomas (1970) notes that changes were 
also apparent within the control group. 
While the experimental group changed m a 
''"desirable" direction on every variable, 
eight mpnths after the laboratory .the 
control group scored lower on all but two 
variables. Control-group scores in the areas 
of dominance and cohesjon remained simi- 
lar before and after the laboratory;. 

The principal's concept of his role, the 
need-dispositions of his personality, and the 
role expectations of the various groups he 
serves each have an effect on his personal 
style and effectiveness,, says Wiggins (1970). 
He further maintains that the major in- 



ilucncc on the principal's icadcrshi|; style 
is the role construed fer iiini b\' the school 
and the school district. 

In l'act» Wigj^ins contends, a school iid- 
niinistrator is influenced by the roles and 
cxpcclations of the school, the school dis- 
irici, and the clientele as much as the 
school is influenced by his personal style 
as administrator. 'J'hc rej^ort calls for a 
reexamination of the admipistrative leader- 
ship tradition that presumes the power, 
authority, and influence of principals to be 
thc^^najor sources of thrust and significance 
in the educational enter|:)rise. 

Wiggins continues his analysis of princi- 
pal behavior in a 1971 speech to the Na- 
tional . Associati(ni ol' Elementary School 
Principals. He adds that experience in an 
administrative role has a socialixing effect 
on principals, even though roles and ex- 
pectations associated with school adminis- 
tration arc frequently incompatible with 
the personality and needs of the adminis- 
trator. A study of principals' characteristics 
has shown little variance in behaviors as- 
sociated with the administrative role. 

Eckel (1969) details the results of a 
study of role theory and the secondary 
school principal. Role theory includes not 
only actions but methods— or styles— as 
well. Results of the study indicate that the 
expectations of others and the principalis 
self-concept define his role. • , ' 

Style and the Organization 

The educational administrator must help 
the organization refine its .goals and must 
manage it in the direction of those goals 
(Flower 1971). The administrator is. not 
gi'anted .authority comrriensurate with hjs 
responsibilities. He is not fully trusted to. 
do his job and cannot rely on due process' 
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oi' established procedures, 

I''l()\\er adxises administrators ic> beware 
oi' easy answers, to work toward newstriK-- 
tiu'cs and procedtu es* to turn to theory, and 
to act instead ol react, Sometinies the only 
way to survix eas an administrator, he adds, is 
to "(Hdl i\ ate iiiiij^li de^^ree ol' low ctmning." 

An in\esiigat ion ol inner-citv elemen- 
tary schools by Doll (19G(1) identified two 
major factors resi)onsible for a "succcssfuF' 
learning environment: the method of groitp- 
ing students for academic work, and the 
principal. Doll concludes that tlic principal 
is the single most imp()rtant influence on 
the learning environment. 

The '"unsucccssfur" principal, ortheprin- 
cij^al ass(3ciated with an ''unsuccesslid'' 
learning environment, is rigid and hierarchy- 
oriented. The ''successful" principal is non- 
rigid and pers{)nnel-oricnted. Doll's analysis 
shows a successful.! principal is pr(Mic to act 
independently of bureaucratic directives and 
to heed teacher ad\'icc. He attends to teacher 
needs and perceives his r()le ''as one whose 
primary task is to assist the teachers to 
teach," regardless of the w>ishes ^'f the 
administrative hieraichy, 

Feitler (1972) examines existing relation- 
ships between the leader behaviors of 
elementary school principals and the or- 
ganisational processes of their schools. 
Questionnai>\:s from twenty- three schools 
indicated a significant coi"relation between 
p a I* t i cipa t i ve-grqu p ^o rgan i z a t i o n a 1 p r o ce s se s 
and four leader behaviors: tolerance of 
freedom, consideration, integration, and ' 
tolerance of uncertainty. Schools with 
more authoritarian organizational processes 
scored significantly lower in the same areas 
of leader behavior. 

The participative-gi'oup orgarizational 
structure (after Likert) is characterized by 
seven processes: 
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• LcaclcTsliip: supcrt)rdiiKitcs cxliil)it 
.to subordinates complete conl idenee 
and irusl in all niatiers 

« Mot ivaiional forces: trroup partici- 
pation and inv()i\-cnient in setting 
Ki^^ds, inipro\-inj4 inetliods, and ap- 
praising proi^ress 

• Communication: channels arc open 
and used A'crticaliy aiid iiorizontaiiy 
at all levels 

• Interaction-influeiu-e: interaction is 
coniinu()u..s and friendly, suhordi- 
natcs perceive themselves as having 
influence over gt)als, methods, and 

■ activities - 

r • Decision-making: shared widely 

throughout the organization 

• Goal-setting: established through 
group participation 

» Control: informal and formal or- 
ganization act in concert 

Where leadership facilitates meaningful in- 
terpersonal interaction, Feitler maintains,, 
productivity and job satisfaction increase. 

A research report by iVIarioribanks 
(1970) indicates that principal dogmatism 
is unrelated to the bureaucratic structure of 
elementary schools. Dogmatic personalities 
I may not display the characteristics asso- 

^ ciated with dogmatism in the school situa- 

tion. Marjoribanks concludes that ''the 
behavior of the principal is not a simple 
■ function of personahty." 

INFLUENCE OF MANAGEMENT STYLE 

^ Experienced teachers ehrolled'.in graduate 

courses evaluated their principals according 
to criteria delineated by Utz (1972). They 
Q ranked principals by overall effectiveness, 

ERIC 



consideration f(»r teaehcrs, de\clopnicnt of 
learning programs, plant managcmeni skills, 
conc'crn for production, and concern for 
people. 

Ut/ iinds a positive I'ciationship hctwecn 
perceived cl lec t i\cness and L"oncern for 
people and concern for production ratings. 
Perceived ef feetivencss has a parallel rela- 
tionship to ratings on consideiai ion,- devcN 
opment of learning progran^is, and plant 
management. Those principals whose effec- 
tiveness is ranked below average score lower 
on concern for people than on concern for 
production. The. Principal Leadership .Style 
'Questionnaire, used as the. basis o{ rankini^s 
on ef fccti\'eness, is ap])ended. 

Management research by 'I\)si ([197()|) 
investigates the interrelationship of leader- 
ship style and subordinate auth.oritarianism. 
Tosi concludes that the personality charac- 
teristics of sidDordinates affect their reac- 
tions to different leadersliip styles and that 
.... effective icadersfiip style is contingent on 

the position power of a leader and the 

favorablencss of the relationstiips within the 

group. 

Specif ieally, an authoritarian subordinate 
feels he has more influence on his work 
situation when he works for a directive 
manager. Subordinate job satisfaction is 
highest when the subordinate is authori- 
tarian and the manager directive. In short, 
the superior-subordiipic pairing most 
satisfactory to the subordinate is one in 
which the; superior is directive and the 
subordinate authoritarian. 

A study of leadership style in business 
(House and othe»:s 1971) found subordinate 
role satisfaction to be positively related to 
initiatingstructure, leader consideration, and 
leader decisiveness. No significant relation- 
shin emerged between subordinate role sat- 
isfaction and leader technical competence. 
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RECOMMENDED STYLES 

To reduce ihc inc(>m])aubilily nl' [he 
S(>t'i()j)syr-lu)Ic>i^ii.'al nctrds oi' teachers and 
■ bureaiuraiic management paiierns in edu- 
Lai'ional ort^anizal ic)ns, Chung( 1 97 i)) recom- 
mends a learher-cenlereci J management 
.style: 

If there arc no adjustmcnt.s tc) the dcimnds 
and needs of teachers, ihcrc will be im in- 
creased conf lict between school nciministra- 
tors and teachers and this trend will result in 
the deterioratio^i of teachcr-administralor 
relationships. 

Th'e teacher-centered style involves sharing 
in decision-making, less close teacher super- 
vision, administrative snp])ort of teachers', 
professional growth, and personal, accessible 
relationships. 

Data to"su])])ort his conclusions derive 
IVom scir-repcMl questionnaires returned by 
teachers in twenty-one public schools in 
southcasternMiehigan. As indicated by the 
data, high job satisfaction of teachers is 
significantly related i,o mana^gement styles 
^ characterized by the teachers as high!;, 
teacher-centered. 

The supervisor, in his exercise of influ- 
ence and power within the school, must 
rely more on the formal than the infornial 
power structure (liclwig 1968). The formal 
.structure is ba.sed on legitimacy and posi- 
tion, the informal on technical competence 
and hiuiian relations skills. Research indi- 
cates that personnel in education value 
technical competence above human rela- 
tions skills. Theiefore, tcchnicafcoinpetence 
is an important basis foi; power wMlhin the. 
informal structure. 

Hclwig. postulates that the supervisor can 
exercise a degree of influence outside the 
formal' 'pow^er , structure if he modifies his 
role behavior to a ''supportive style'' of 

erIc 



leadersiiip. Mowexer! leadership style is not 
dircLtiy lelatcd lo lormaT structure. "The 
superxisor's adjust men t to lliC . suj)poriive 
leadership style mu.st theiefore relaie to ioi- 
nial role e\pectat ion^; if he is to maintain 
his influence within the iormal striutiue. 

Vidich and McRc\nolds (1969) studied 
the relationship oi em crimen t j^rohlems in 
urban secondary cdiu*ation lo {he occupa- 
tional ])sych()logy of high school princi])als. 
Their research included extended personal 
interviews with the principals and a series of 
seminars on topics relevant to secondary 
education. 

Individually, the principals .ip pea red to 
be embattled adniinistrators. Collectively, 
they were guarding their authority within 
the schools and defending the system, their 

careers, and themselves from cxternlil al- 

i 

lack. Concerning individual matiagcmeni 
styles, Vidich and McReynolds concluded: 

He may be democratic or authoriiarian, 
casual or formal, friendly or aloof but none 
of these styie.s is in itself necessary or suf- 
ficient to define the "good" principal, lie 
must be ''effective," the implicil criteri:i^ 
being efficiency and orderliness of school ^ 
operation, good staff jnoraie, and good rela- 
tions with his various publics. 
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